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be considered as at random for the purpose of progeny testing
in characters of low heritability, and the offspring alone
can serve as a measure of their sire's breeding merit. For
this purpose, seven offspring are sufficient and give a better
indication of genetic worth than does the sire's phenotype;
this allows young rams to be used safely. The rams should
be tested with groups of ewes sired by different rams; the
highest rate of improvement in fleece weight of the flock can
be achieved by culling 50% of the ewes and 80% of the
rams, progeny testing the remaining 20% of rams and
retaining 3% on the basis of the tests. McMahon calculates
that, with this form of culling the fleece weight could be
improved 0*86 Ib. per generation, i.e. only 1-16 generations,
or four years, wrould be required to gain one Ib. improvement
as opposed to a gain of 0-162 Ib., needing 6'2 generations
or 24 years for one Ib. increase, if the more usual practice
of culling 50% ewes and 97% rams directly were followed.
But Dickerson and Hazel (1944) consider that this estimate
of the possible rate of progress is too high because seven
unselected progeny would not give a much better indication
of a ram's genotype than his own phenotype would when
heritability is only 10% and also because fleece weight is
a character which cannot be measured sufficiently early to
prevent the generation interval being extended in allowing
time for testing the sire's progeny.
Selective registration is not widely applied in sheep, although
flock inspections are obligatory in some breeds before a flock
can be registered. In Russia, standards for registration are,
however, being rigidly enforced even within the purebred
flocks, and definite standards are also used among the high-
grade animals to aid selection of improved breeding stock;
e.g. purebred rams and ewes of the various breeds are
admitted to the District Flock Books at two years of age pro-
vided they have progeny graded as first-class, and meet the
breed standards for live and fleece weights. Older sheep
must themselves be first-class before they are accepted, or,
if they are graded second-class, must have produced two
first-class offspring (Esaulov, 1940).
In the horse more than any other animal there has been
a greater insistence on pedigree, and performance tests Have